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Cn 
LEOCADIA, 
A SPANISH HISTORY. 
[Concluded from our last.] 


During this time, Don Lewis, his wife, 
and daughter, having been informed of 
the accident, Leocadia ran into the street, 
and, as the tears streamed from her eyes, 
called aloud for her son. Her father 
followed her, and in vain conjured her to 
he sileat ; the people joined in their la- 
mentations, and every one was eager to 
point out the road which the old cavalier 
had taken. 
hasty steps ; and being arrived at his 
house, ran up to the apartment where 
the child lay, under the hands of the 
surgeon, who was dressing his wound. 
Leocadia folded him in her arms, and 
anxiously inquired whether the wound 
was dangerous ; and being assured of the 
contrary, her exclamations of grief were 
succeeded by demonstrations of joy, 
equally extravagant. While she was 
thus giving vent to the pleasing effusions 
of maternal tenderness, Don Lewis and 
his wife returned thanks to the old cava- 
lier for his kindness and humanity ; they 
told him that the child was the son of a 
distant relation, and that having had him 
in their house from his infancy, their 
daughter had conceived as great an affec- 
tion for him as if he were her own. 

When the fears of Leocadia for the 
safety of her child had subsided, she set 
herself down on the bedside, and cast her 
eyes around the room ; but what was her 
surprize, when she saw the same furni- 
ture, and the same pictures, as the light of 
the moon had once discovered to her 


They pursued him with} 


‘sight! 
from whence she had taken the crucifix ; 
the tapestry was the same; in short, 
every thing bespoke the fatal apartment 
in which her chastity had suffered so 
gross a violation. 

The dreadful recollection overpower- 
ed her spirits, already exhausted by too 
violent exertion ; the colour forsook her 
cheeks, and she sunk senseless on the 
floor. Her parents ran to her assistance ; 
and having, by the usual applications, re- | 
stored her to her senses, immediately | 
conveyed her to their own house. She | 
would fain have taken her child with her, 
but the old cavalier was so earnest in his 
entreaties for him to remain where he 
was, till his health should be perfectly 
re-established, that they could not resist 
his solicitations. 

As soon as they were alone, Leocadia 
communicated to her parents the obser- 
vations she had made, and assured them}, 
that the house they had just left, was 





Don Lewis instantly went to obtain every 
species of information which the import- 
ance of the subject demandea. ‘J. re- 
sult of his inquiries was this—That the 
old cavalier’s name was Don Diego de 
Lara; that he had ason called Rodolpho, 
who had passed the last seven years at 
Naples, where his manners had under- 
gone such a total change, that, from be- 
ing the most irregular and unprincipled 
young man in Toledo, he had become a 
model of prudence and virtue ; and that 
the beauty of his person, joined to his 
mental accomplishments, rendered him 
the most desirable man, for a husband, 
of any in Castile. 

Don Lewis and his wife no longer 
doubted but that Rodolpho was the man 
who had dishonoured Leocadia. But 
could they flatter themselves that he 
would repair the outrage he had com- 
mitted, by espousing the daughter of a 
person, who, though he could boast of a 
noble descent, and a spotless reputation, 
had the misfortune to be the poorest no- 
bleman in Toledo? No, he did not en- 
courage such pleasing hopes; all his 








She perceived the same oratory || 


certainly the residenge cf her rayisher., 


venge. But Leocadia, beseeching him to 
leave the management of this intricate. 
affair wholly to her, and not to interfere 
till she should require bis interference, 
he was induced, though not without great 
reluctance, to comply with her request. 

She now reflected, therefore, on the best 
| mode of reconciling the dictates of pru- 
|dence, with the preservation of her 
honour. Her child still remained at 
Don’ Diego’s ; and that worthy old man 
paid him every possible attention. His 
_ wound wore a favourable appearance ; 
and his mother, together with Don Lewis 
and his wife, passed whole days in his 
room. 

One day, as Leocadia was alone with 
Don Diego, who held her son in his arms, 
and caressed him with all the fondness 
|of a parent, she could not refrain from 
| bursting into tears ; when Don Diego 
| pressed her with such friendly anxiety to 
declare the cause of her grief, that, be- 
ing unable to withstand his solicitations, 
pene related, with a heavy heart and de- 
|jected countenance, every thing which 
| had happened in his house ; and, in proof 
of her assertions, produced the crucifix, 
which Don Diego immediately recollect- 
ed. She then threw herself at his feet, 
and exclaimed—** Though your son has 
dishonoured me, I cannot refrain from 
embracing your knees ; though your son: 
has condemned me to disgrace and mise- 
ry, I cannot withhold my love from you ; 
I cannot but esteem you as the best of 
fathers.” 

The child, seeing his mother cry, 
|wept from sympathy ; and Don’ Diego, 
unable to resist such an. affecting sight, 
raised up Leocadia, pressing her and her 
son alternately to his bosom, swore that 
Rodolpho should either marry her, or 
remain single during’ his whole life. In 
consequence of this declaration, he wrote 
to his son the yery next day, commandiag 
him to repair to Toledo without delay, 
in order to celebrate his marriage with a 
lady he had chosen for his daughter-in- 
law. Rodolpho obeyed the summons, 
and arrived at his father’s house ; who, 
after the first congratulations were over, 











thoughts, therefore, were bent on re- 





began to talk of his approaching nuptials. 
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He expatiated greatly on the riches of 
his destined bride, but concluded by 
showing a hideous, picture, which he had 
drawn on purpose, and which could not 
fail to excite disgust. Rodolpho, accord- 
ingly, shuddered at the idea of marrying 
such an object of deformity, and altempt- 
‘ ed to remonstrate with his father on the 
impossibility of obeying his commands ; 
but Don Diego assuming an air of severi- 
ty, told him, that fortune was the only 
point worthy of consideration in a matri- 
monial connexion. Rodolpho, however, 
declaimed with great eloquence against 
a principle so destructive of human feli- 
city ; adding, that it had been his con- 
stant prayer to Heaven to find a wife, 
endued with prudence and beauty, whose 
fortune he might make, in return for the 
happiness he was sure to derive from her 
society. 
Don Diego, dissembling his joy at the 
promulgation of sentiments so congenial 
with his own, was proceeding to combat 
the doctrine adyanced.by his son, when 
a servant ennounced Donna Maria, Leo- 
cadia, and her child, who had come to 
sup with him. Never did Leocadia ap- 
pear so lovely ; it seemed as if the native 
graces and beauty of her person had re- 
ceived the aid of supernatural embellish- 
ments. Her charms dazzled the eyes of 
Rodolpho, who eagerly asked his father 
who that divine creature was? Don 
Diego pretending not to hear him, ad- 
vaaced to the ladies, and was grieved to 
see a deadly paleness overspread the face 
of Leocadia, to feel her hands trembling 
within his owa, and to perceive that the 
sight of his son had almost deprived her 
of her senses,’ Her utmost efforts were 
inadequate to support her courage on this 











trying occasion ; she fainted, and Rodol- 
pho ran to her assistance with an enthu- 
siastic ardoar that charmed his worthy 

At length she recovered, and supper 


was served ; during which the eyes of| 


Rodolpho were invariably fixed on Leo- 
cadia, who scarcely dared to look up ; 
she spoke little, but her words were ex- 
pressive of her sense, and were pro- 
nowt in a/ melancholy tone, which 
, the pleasure Rodolpho expe- 

in listeniig to them. Her child 








was seated by the side of his father, and 
by -his insinuating looks and .innocent 
caresses, attracted his attention, and gain- 
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ed his friendship, so far as to extort a re 
mark, that the father of such a child 
ought to esteem himself a happy mortal 

After supper, Rodolpho, stricken with 
the charms of Leocadia, took his father 
aside, and told him, in a respectful but 
decisive manner, that nothing should 
ever induce him to marry the person 
whose portrait he had shown him. “* You 
must though,’ replied the old man— 
“ unless you prefer the young and noble 
lady with whom you have just supped.” 
** O, gracious heavens !”’ exclaimed Ro- 
dolpho, “ would she but deign to accept 
my hand, I should be the happiest of 
men!” ‘ And I the happiest of fathers 
add my son, by such an alliance, could 
atone for the crime which has polluted 
his honour !” 

He then told Rodolpho all he knew ; 
and drawing the golden crucifix from his 
bosom—‘‘ There, my son,’ said he, 
‘‘ there is the witness and the judge of 
that horrible outrage which your blind 
obedience to a vicious impulse induced 
you to commit ; a judge who will not for- 
give you, till you shall have obtained the 
forgiveness of Leocadia.”” The blush of 
conscious guilt now tinged the cheek of 
Rodolpho, who ran to throw himself at 
Leocadia’s feet-—‘* I have deserved your 
hatred and contempt,’’ exclaimed he ; 
“ but if love the most respectful, if re- 
pentance the most sincere, can be deem- 
ed worthy of pardon, do not refuse to 
bestow iton me. Consider, that a single 
word from your lips will either render 
me the vilest and most wretched of men, 
or the most tender and happiest of hus- 
bands.” 

Leocadia was silent for an instant, 
while her eyes, overflowing with tears, 
were fixed on Rodolpho ; then turning 
to her son, she took him in her arms and 
delivered him to his father. ‘‘ There,” 
said she, with a feeble voice, ‘‘ there is 
my answer! May that child render you 
as happy as he has made me miserable !” 

A priest and two wifnesses being im- 
mediately sent for, these fortunate nup- 
tials were celebrated that very night ; 
and Rodolpho, restored for ever to vir- 
tue, experienced this important truth— 
that real happiness can only be found in 
lawful love. 


I EE EE 
In vain does the worshipper of fire adore it for 


a hundred years ; itwill still consume him when 
he falls into it. 


Selected for the Ladies’ Laterary Cabinet. 


ESSAY ON LITERATURE, 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


Man becomes powerful, virtuous, and 
happy, in proportion as he is illumined 
by knowledge ; and other circumstances 
being equal, is weak, wicked, and mise- 
rable, in the exact degree of his igno- 
rance. Science arms the finger of the 
dwarf with gigantic force ; compels the 
libertine to tear with sudden emotion the 
roses from his brow, and dash the cup of 
enchantment from his lips ; and devests 
want, captivity, and disease, of their 
most effective powers. 

In the earlier ages of society, when 
men had only a small stock of knowledge 
among them, and but very slender means 
of diffusing it, a petty intellectual supe- 
riority often gave to individual priests, 
poets, and orators, the absolute do- 
minion over social life, and the greatest 
power over unformed minds; and the 
difficulty of disseminating their learning, 
and their arttul concealment of it, were 
among the chief causes which enabled 
them to form themselves into casts and in- 
corporations ; usurping the greatest share 
of power, honour, and emolament, which 
their nations had to bestow. The ad- 
vancement and propagation of knowledge 
in Greece, produced schools of Philoso- 
sphers, who, with fairer claims, aspired 
to contend for the honours and authority 
of the priesthood; and, for a time, ex- 
erted a mighty and beneficial influence 
over the affairs of men. Discussions in 
the sovereign assemblies of popular go- 
vernments, and practice in the conduct- 
ing of their public transactions, raised . 
multitudes of orators and statesmen, who 
divided with the priests and philosophers 
the advantages resulting from the cultiva- 
tion and expansion of the mind. At 
Rome, the accumulation of laws and de- 
cisions, by degrees, gave rise to the class 
of lawyers, whose powers and preten- 
sions were likewise founded on their 
learning ; and the industry and artifices 
with which they mystified, improved, 
magnified, or concealed it. Deceit and 
dissimulation attain their objects upon ig- 
norance. 

While these several orders arose, one 
after another, and by the advantages of 








superior science, became the lords, the 
guides, the benefactors, or the tyrants of 
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civil life, the knowledge of the common 
body of men was at the same time in- 
creased ; and happier means were in- 
vented among them for its communication. 
Rude scratches upon wood or stone, gave 
place to engravings upon plates of metal, 
and tablets of wax ; and these again to 
the use of parchment, reeds, or quills, 
or colouring liquids. Paintings, and their 
abbreviations, bhieroglyphics, had been 
long before invented ; and being im- 
proved and abridged into one alphabet, 
formed a much more convenient system 
of written signs of speech. Libraries 
were collected; and copies of books 
were industriously multiplied. In the 
mean time, the lecture, the debate, and 
the oratorical harangue, were even more 
diffusive means than books for the dis- 
semination of the learning and science 
already collected. By the joint efficacy 
of all these causes, not only particular 
classes in society, but mankind in gene- 
ral, were, in the process of time, con- 
siderably enlightened and improved ; in 
Greece, and throughout the Grecian do- 
minions ; at Rome, and through the Ro- 
man dominions. But unfortunately, that 
taste and science which were so preva- 
lent at Athens and Rome, were at length 
lost, like a drop of water in the burning 
desart, by being scattered over the vast 
compass of the Roman empire. 

These were the learned orders which 
arose in the ages of ancient history, to 
guide and govern the rest of mankind. 
By the natural competition with one ano- 
ther, and by the use of various methods 
of mutual communication, these orders 
involuntarily, unavoidably, yet by slow 
degrees, disseminated their knowledge 
through the general mass of society, to 
the great diminution of their own relative 
importance. 

Ages of barbarism and ignorance en- 
sued. Knowledge was again, for awhile, 
confined exclusively to the priesthood, 
and they acquired the influence of divi- 
nities over the people. But the smooth 
red spark kindled at length—the spring 
of mind seemed to recover its elastic 
energy, and burst forth upon the world 
with astonishing strength. A new flood 
of light was poured over Europe ; in- 
vention arose upon invention ; discovery 
succeeded discovery : the focus of sci- 
entific illumination was continually en- 
larged, and the spread of knowledge was 








rapid and extensive. To give these late 
years a superiority over those which pre- 
ceded them, hardly inferior to that 
which men enjoy over the non-articula- 
ting brutes in the use of articulate lan- 
guage, for the communication of ideas, 
the Art of Printing was, by happy chance, 
or wonderful ingenuity, added to those 
means of mutual communication which 
mankind before possessed An art which, 
at that time, unfettered the mind from 
the iron grasp of priestcraft ; which un- 
locked the golden stores of intellect, and 
delivered them with a liberal hand to the 
poor, the ignorant, and to those who, for 
the sake of it, thirsted after intellectual 
excellence ; and still continues to illu- 
mine the world by ushering into it the 
productions of genius. 

After this art was so happily invented, 
a few printers, within a very few years, 
multiplied the copies of those books 
which they were induced to make the 
first specimens of their art, more than 
could have been produced by all the 
writers in all the scriptoria of all the 
monasteries then in Europe. Popular 
legends and books of devotion were first 
poured from the infant press, in astonish- 
ing abundance. But the valuable relics 
of enlightened antiquity were soon pre- 
ferred to the crude effusions of monkish 
ignorance and fatuity. Those writings 
which had been the admiration of the 
most illustrious ages of Greece and 
Rome ; those sacred books which priest- 
craft had studiously hidden from vulgar 
eyes, in order to check intellectual im- 
provement, and a discovery of their own 
imposture, were now multiplied by the 
art of printing, and diffused by traffic, till 
they became the objects of an ardent en- 
thusiasm, which claimed them with an 
impatience that would endure no denial, 
and seized them as the only lights of the 
world. Whatever those in power at- 
tempt to extirpate, becomes an object of 
curiosity among the people. 

Commentaries were at length produ- 
ced to illustrate, and imitations to rival 
them. Cotemporary history was pre- 
served and made public, in letters and in 
memoirs. For the amusement and in- 
struction of the vulgar, ballads, legenda- 
ry fictions, manuals of morality and de- 
votion, were industriously circulated. 
Poetry, romance, and the scenes of the 
drama, for a time, became the fashionable 








entertainment of the great, the polished, 
and the gay. The learned too, at length 
ventured to attempt a particular applica- 
tion of the ancient philosophy to the sys- 
tem of modern government and manners. 
From illustration, imitation, application, 
and improvement, they proceeded to in- 
vention ; and dared to explore those paths, 
which remained untrod by the ancients 
before them. All these effects were 
produced in rapid succession, by the ex- 
ercise, soon after its invention, of the art 
of printing, and by the dissemination of 
knowledge which it necessarily occasion- 
ed. 

In this stage of the diffusion of infor- 
mation by printed books, periodical pub- 
lications began to be employed, in order 
to preserve and commemorate the co- 
temporary history of the age as it passed. 
In Germany, England, France, and Italy, 
occasional gazettes, or annual, monthly, 
or weekly histories of the times, were 
published by the respective governments 
of those countries, or by private indivi- 
duals. Political and religious dissentions 
called forth immense multitudes of fugi- 
tive pamphlets. The number of scholars, 
authors, readers, printers, and booksel- 
lers, was considerably augmented. The 
presses groaned with incessant labours. 
Every month, every week, poured forth 
new publications upon almost every 
branch of literature and science. News- 
papers, magazines, and reviews, were at 
length established in that form, and un- 
der those circumstances of periodical 
publication, in which they still continue 
to delight and instruct us. 

Morality, news, criticism, and almost 
every thing that could be included in a 
literary miscellany, came to be retailed in 
magazines. In the progress of the 
eighteenth century, newspapers, reviews, 
magazines, registers, essays, moral or 
political, periodicals of every species and 
in every form, were exceedingly multi- 
plied over all Europe ; and the present 
age possesses them to a number, and with 
a degree of success, which would be ab- 
solutely incredible, were the facts less 
certain and universally known. 

Nor have periodical works alone been 
multiplied during the last and present 
age. It is impossible to estimate the 
number of works of the pen and the 
press which are continually made public 
in Europe and other parts of the world. 
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It is with knowledge as it is with the ac- 
commodatiens which industry and luxury 
provide for common life ; the acquisition 
of new conveniences and gratifications 
still teaches us to feel new wants and 
new desires; the more we gain, the 
more we wish to gain; the more the 
knowledge which is communicated to 
man, so much the more is his passion for 
inquiry inflamed. Nor is this feeling to 
be suppressed, as it tends to the advance- 
ment, civilization, benefit, improvement, 
and enlightening, of the whole human 
race. 

Stillj as books of all sorts have been 
multiplied, the circle of readers is en- 
larged ; the demand has been augment- 
ed ; and the success of ene book, instead 
of preventing, has very often favoured 
the success of another. Rivals and com- 
petitors have mutually contributed to 
each other’s fame and general reception ; 
even criticism itself has often saved the 





lectual excellence amongst the uncivili- 
zed nations of antiquity ? Amongst the 
rude Arabs, the Jews, the Turks, and 
other eastern people ? Where existed 
the useful arts and inventions so fully de- 
veloped during the last three or four ages ? 
Were such a system correct, the useful 
arts must be entirely forgotten ; the num- 
ber of books must diminish instead of in- 
crease ; knowledge must be obliterated 
from the minds of men ; science must be 
banished; and intellect itself be en- 
veloped in the general oblivion! 

Spurious, too, are those principles 
which tend to prove that the only happi- 
ness man can enjoy is in ignorance, and 
support the old adage— 








———_ 


« Where ignorance is bliss, 
| 'Tis folly to be wise,” 
by a variety of sophistical arguments. 
But before they tell us that “ it is a folly 
to be wise,” let them prove that “ igno- 
rance is bliss.” Ignorance must certain- 





objects of its bitterestasperity from ob-|!1, have great charms to such pretended 


livion, more anxiously to be deprecated 
by authors than damnation. 
In latter years, the sciences of che- 


mistry and jurisprudence have evidently || nia 


been the most advanced and understood. 
The knowledge of theology too, has 
been much simplified and improved. 
Mathematics, geography, and astronomy, 
have been eminently conspicuous in im- 
provement during the last and present 
age. The sciences of matter and mind, 
meanwhile, are. slowly, gradually, yet 
effectually advancing ; and what of these 
is diffused, contributes much to enlighten 


and benefit mankind. The useful and| 


fine arts top, have had many advocates 
during late years ; and, whilst the sci- 
ences contribute to expand the mind, the 
arts contribute tothe comforts and amuse- 
ments of life. 


We cannot contemplate the nature of 
man, the-circumstances with which he is 
surrounded, and the general history of 
literature, without considering him as a 
being capable of mental improvement, 
and which | would have understood to 
be the business, end, and object of his 
existence. Cold and-cheerless, indeed, 
are those systems which represent man 
as a retrograde being, his knowledge be- 
coming corrupted, civilization decreasing, 
_ and himself proceeding to ignorance and 
barbarism. Where, (I would ask the 


philosophers, that they will not quit it 
even for the delights of wisdom itself. 
They never can attain to any degree of 
1 excellence ; and, consequently, 
are the weakest of men ; whatever mise- 
ries are occasioned by knowledge are 
caused by mental weakness ; their minds 
are too feeble to discover, that true hap- 
piness consists in the enlargement and 
strength of intellect'‘of an individual. Of 
this they have no idea; they have not 
““drank deep’’ enough of the fountain 
of wisdom, and they thence conclude, 
that “‘ ignorance is bliss !”’ 

Man has a quality peculiar to himself, 
that of collecting knowledge, of amassing 
information, of possessing, in fine, an 
aggregate existence, and this is the busi- 
ness and ultimate object of his life. Un- 
der this view, man lives not for himself 
alone, but to improve and benefit ages 
yettocome! To this end, all the poets, 
the wits, the philosophers, have existed 
~—to be of service to those geniuses who 
came after them ; and so knowledge goes 
on progressively, each age improving on 
the former one, till all shall become wise, 
virtuous, and happy, to receive pleasure 
only from mental gratifications. 

RINALDO D. 








A man of letters whose manners are irregular, 
resembles a blind person carrying a flambean, 


. - _ |) with which he enlightens others, without bei 
supporters of those systems,) was intel: || able to enlighten himself. gitar 
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Desultory Selections, 
AND ORIGINAL REMARKS. 





A LADY’S RETICULE. 


Although we have no right or inclina- 
tion to ridicule, or to meddle, offictously, 
in any manner, with ‘* matters and things” 
appertaining solely to the ladies, we still 
feel it a pleasing duty to set them right 
in any little points on which they may be 
mistaken. With this view, we copy 
from a Southern paper the following de- 
|Anitions, by which they may learn to pro- 
nounce correctly the name of that little 
work-bag which has, within a few years, 
become an indispensable appendage to a 
full-dressed lady : 


Reticulum —A Latin word which signifies a 
net ; also a net-work cap with which the Roman 
ladies covered their hair ; also a little bag of lawn 
having small holes filled with roses for a nosegay ; 
also a twig basket made like a net, to carry meat 
and other things. 

Reticule—A French word, derived from the 
Latin word, Reticulum, and signifying the same 
things, but applied, now-a-days, to the litue net 
work-bag, in which modern ladies carry the 
things which their grand-mothers carried in their 
pockets. 

Ridicule —An English word, signifying Ridicu- 
lous, and which is, ridiculously enough, applied 
to the little net work-bag, called Reticulum in 
Latin, and Reticule in: French, and which has no 
name in English. These definitions are ziven for 
the benefit of American ladies, who, not under- 
standing Latin and French, and the derivation of 
hard words, have fallen into great errors in the 
pronunciation of the French word Reiicule. 





BONAPARTE. 


We have never heard of a general who 
possessed the love and confidence of his 
soldiers like Bonaparte. Acquainted 
with every avenue which leads to the 
human heart, he seldom failed of im- 
proving that knowledge to his own ad- 
vantage. Without the love of his army 
he could have done nothing—with it, 
every thing. To secure this love, he 
would, therefore, occasionally descend 
to their level, enter into their feelings, 
flatter their sentiments; and excite their 
ambition. 

While Bonaparte was First Consul of 
France, a horse grenadier committed sui- 
cide, in consequence of being disappoint- 
edinlove. Such an incident would have 
passed unnoticed in any other army. But 
Bonaparte seized the occasion to con- 
vince them that he did not consider a 
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soldier’s love beneath his notice ; but that, 
like a tender parent, he was continually 
watching over his beloved children, to 
shield them from error and to promote 
their happiness. The following Order 
of the Day was issued by his express di- 
rection : 


Order of the 22d Floreal, year 10. 

The Grenadier Groblin has destroyed himself 
in consequence of a love affair. He was other- 
wise a respectable man. This is the second 
event of the kind which has happened in the 
corps within a month. 

The First Consul has directed, that it shall be 
inserted in the order of the day of the guard, 
that a soldier ought to know how to subdue sor- 
row and the agitation of the passions ; that there 
is as much courage in enduring with firmness the 
pains of the heart, asin remaining steady under 
the grape-shot of a battery. ‘To abandon one’s 
self to grief without resistance, to kill one’s self 
in order to escape from it, is to fly from the field 
of battle before one is conquered. 

(Signed) BONAPARTE, First Consul. 
A true copy, BErssIERres. 





LOWNESS OF SPIRITS. 


The following has been handed us as a 
valuable recipe for this disagreeable com- 
plaint, and we publish it for the benefit 
of “ all whom it may concern.” 


Take one ounce of the seeds of resolution, pro- 
perly mixed with the oil of good conscience, in- 
fuse into it a large spoon full of the salts of pa- 
tience—distil very carefully a composing plant 
called “ others’ woes,” which you will find in 
every part of the garden of life, growing under 
the broad leaves of disguise—add a small quanti- 
ty, and it will greatly assist the salts of patience 
in their operation—gather a handful of the blos- 
soms of HOPE, then sweeten them properly with 
a syrup made of the balm of Providence ; and if 
you can get any of the seed of true friendship, 
you will have the most valuable medicine that can 

_be administered ; but you must be very careful to 
get the true seed, as there is a weed that very 
much resembles it, called self-interest, which will 
spoil the whole composition. Make the ingre- 
dients up into small pills, which may be called 
pills of comfort—take one night and morning, 
and in a short time the cure will be effectually 
completed. 





MANUSCRIPT BIBLE. 


A Hebrew Bible, supposed to be writ- 
ten in the 5th century, and for a long 
time deposited in the library at Constan- 
tinople, beautifully written on vellum, 
has been conveyed to London. After 
the fall of the Greek Empire, it was kept 
at Vienna, until the French entered that 
capital, from whence it was carried to 
Paris and sold to Mr. Watson, the pro- 








prietor. The learned esteem it as unique, 
and extremely valuable. . 





THE BENEVOLENT TAR. 


The following anecdote, published in 
the New-York Evening Post, is too good 
to be lost, and we, therefore, select it 
for the amusement of our readers : 


An honest tar called at the House of Industry 
a few mornings since, and inquired for sailor's 
shirts. He preferred linen stripes, but said what 
the ladies showed him would do, and asked what 
was the damage. On the ladies requesting him 
to recommend the institution to his brother tars, 
as the intention of it was to assist the poor, he 
replied, “ I know it, I know it ; I have been look- 
ing for the place some time, but could not find 
it”’—then laying down four dollars, which was 
seventy-five cents more than asked, he was 
hastening out of the room. On being called to 
take his change, “ Excuse me, ladies,” said he, 
wiping his sun-burnt face, “I wish you success ; 
I am growing old, but can yet earn a living.” 
There was something so noble, and at the same 
time so modest, in the manner of this sailor, that 
words cannot express it. The effect was, that all 
the ladies were melted into tears. 





MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 


Mr. Hansten, professor of astronomy in 
the University of Christiana, has publish- 
ed, recently, several interesting observa- 
tions on the irregularity of the Magnetic 
Needle. He has been a long time occu- 
pied on the subject, and has finally come 
to the conclusion, that there are foar 
Magnetic Poles, or two Axes, which form 
angles of 28 to 30 degrees with the axis 
of the earth. These axes vary in their 
position every year, and thus occasion 
the variations of the compass. Of the 
two North Poles, one is near Hudson’s 
Bay, the other north of Siberia, in the 
neighbourhood of Nova Zembla; one 
South Pole below New-Holland, in the 
Indian Ocean, and the other a little west 
of Terra del Fuego, in the Pacitic. 





THE EFFECT OF MUSIC. 


In modern story, instances sometimes 
occur of the amazing change that has 
been wrought on the passions by the 
power of music. A remarkable relation 
of this kind is in Prince Cantimir’s His- 
tory of the Turks, as the passage is cited 
in a translation of a late ingenious French 
traveller’s voyage into Greece : ‘* Sultan 
Amurath, that cruel prince, having laid 
siege to Bagdad and taken it, gave orders 
for putting 30,090 Persians to death, not- 











withstanding they submitted and laid down 
their arms. Among the number of these 
unfortunate victims was a musician.. Ile 
besought the officer who had the com- 
mand to see the sultan’s orders executed, 
to spare him but for a moment while he 
might be permitted to speak to the em- 
peror. ‘The officer indulged him in his 
intreaty ; and being brought before the 
sultan, he was permitted to exhibit a spe- 
cimen of his art. Like the musician in 
Homer, he took up a kind of psaltry 
which resembles a lyre, and has six 
strings on each side, and accompanied it 
with his voice. He sung the taking of 
Bagdad, and the triumph of Amurath. 
The pathetic tones and exulting sounds 
which he drew from the instrument, join 
ed to the alternate plaintiveness and 
boldness of his strains, rendered the 
prince unable to restrain the softer emo- 
tions of his soul. He even suffered him 
to proceed, until, overpowered with 
harmony, he melted into tears of pity 
and relented of his crgel intention. In 
consideration of the thusician’s abilities, 
he not only directed his people to spare 
these among the prisoners who yet re- 
mained alive, but also to give them in- 
stant liberty.”—Guy’s Let. on Greece, 
vol. iii. p. 85. 





Housewife’s Manual. 





NEW YELLOW DYE. 


A Chemist of Copenhagen has disco- 
vered a means of producing a lively yel- 
low colour for dying cloth. He gathers 
the tops of potatoes, when ready to 
flower, presses the juice, mixes it with 
more or less water, and suffers the cloth 
to remain in it during 24 hours. He 
then dips it in spring water. The cloth 
may be either of wool, silk, cotton, or 
flax. By plunging the cloth thus tinged 
with yellow into a vessel of blue, a beau- 
tiful and lasting green is obtained. 


RANCID BUTTER. 


Butter that has become rancid, may be 
purified, and its primitive sweetness re- 
stored, by the following simple process : 
Melt it by a slow fire in a well glazed 
earthen vessel y which put to soft water, 
working them together, and when it is 
cold, take away the curd and the whey 
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at the bottom; do it a second and a third 
time in rose-water, always working them 
very well together. The butter thus 
clarified will be of the sweetest delicious 


taste. 
WATER FOR WASHING. 

It will, perhaps, be useful to mention, 
that families would find a material saving 
if they were to use common Soda, or 
potash, dissolved in soft water, afterwards 
mixed in hard water, if they have no 
other, before they have their linen wash- 
ed; the quantity of soap will not only be 
diminished by meliorating the hard water, 
but the colour of the linen really im- 


proved. 
HOUSE FLIES. 


These troublesome little insects inay 
be effectually destroyed without the use 
of poison. Take half a teaspoon full of 
black pepper in powder, one teaspoon 
full of brown sugar, and one tablespoon 
full of cream, mix them well together, 
and place them in the room on a plate 

- where the idl ilkeroublesome, and they 
will soon disappear. 


REAL VAMPYRES. 

Many antiquated edifices in this city 
(and some modern ones too) are often, 
‘at the silent and ghostly period of mid- 
night, haunted by a host of vampyres, 
which, like the locygts of Egypt, pene- 
trate even into our very beds ; and, thus 
stealing on the unguarded hours of de- 


fenceless sleep, glut their savage appe-|| 


tites with the purest blood that circulates 
in the cerulean veins of youth and beau- 
ty ; nor is childhood or old age exempt 
from their bloody-and merciless attacks. 
No amulet or charm, that has been yet 
discovered, is powerful enough to ezor- 
cise the intruders ; and it is doubtful 
whether the clergy themselves could lay 
them quietly in the Red Sea, unless the 
colour of its name should allure them 
ap These are the Vampyres that 
wou worthy of a Byron’s pen. La- 
dies—what will that person cones from 
your hands, who will furnish you the 
means to expel these monsters from your 
chambers, and prevent their intruding 
_ On the sanctity of your retirement ? An 
American farmer is the happy man who 
will thus insure your gratitude, and the 
following is his receipt; which we offer 
.you in his own language : “ Make a de- 
coction of sassafras bark or root, not so 


| strong as to stain the furniture, and scald 
the wainscéating of your rooms, once a 
year, and I will engage a bug [he means 
a vampyre] will never enter it.”” 


———————————— eee 
INTERESTING ANECDOTE. 


The public will, probably, have noticed the ad- 
vertisement of Mr. Swat, announcing the 
publication of the first volume of “ Tvansac- 
tions of the Historical and Literary Committee 
of the American Philosophical Society.” The 
greater part of this volume is an account of the 
History, Manners, and Customs of the Indian 
Nations, who once inhabited Pennsylvania and 
the neighbouring states, by the Rev. John 
Heckewelder, of Bethlehem. From this in- 
teresting volume, we extract the following 
Anecdote, which we think cannot but gratity 
our readers ; it occurs at page 313 of the vo- 
lume. 


Seating myself once upona log, by the 
side of an Indian, who was resting himself 
there, being at that time actively employ- 
ed in fencing in his corn field, I observed 
to him that he must be very fond of work- 
ing, as I never saw him idling away his 
time, as is so common with the Indians. 
The answer which he returned made 
considerable impression on my mind; | 
have remembered it-ever since, and I 
shall try to relate it as nearly in his own 
words as possible. 

‘* My friend !”’ said he, ‘‘ the fishes in 
the water, and the birds in the air and on 
the earth, have taught me to work; by 
their examples | have been convinced of 
the necessity of labour and industry. 
When I was a young man I loitered a 
great deal about, doing nothing, just like 
the other Indians, who say, that working 
is only for the whites and the negroes, 
and that the Indians have been ordained 
for other purposes, to hunt the deer, and 
catch the beaver, otter, racoon, and such 
other animals, But it one day so hap- 
pened, that while a hunting, | came to 
the bank of the Susquehannah, where I 
sat down near the water’s edge to rest a 
little, and casting my eye on the water, | 
was forcibly struck when I observed with 
what industry the Meechgalingus* heaped 
}*mall stones together, to make secure 
places for their spawn, and all this labour 
they did with their mouth and bodies 
without hands ! 

“ Astonished, as well as diverted, I 
lighted my pipe, sat awhile smoking and 
looking on, when presently a little bird 





| 








» * Sun Fish. 


not far from me raised a song which ep. 
ticed me to look that way ; while | was 
trying to distinguish who the songster 
was, and catch it with my eyes, its mate, 
with as-much grass as with its bill it could 
hold, passed close by me, and flew into a 
bush, where | perceived them together 
busy building their nest and singing as 
they went along. I entirely forgot that 
1 was a hunting, in order to contemplate 
the objects I had before me.. | saw the 
birds of the air and the fishes in the 
water working diligently and cheerfully, 
and all this without hands! [| thought it 
was strange, and became lost in contem- 
plation! I looked at myself, | saw two 
long arms, provided with hands and fin- 
gers besides, with joints that might be 
opened and shut at pleasure. I could, 
when | pleased, take up any thing with 
these hands, hold it fast or let it loose, 
and carry it along with me as | walked. 
l observed, moreover, that I had a strong 
body, capable of bearing fatigue, and sup- 
ported by two stout legs, with which I 
could climb to the top of the highest 
mountains, and descend at pleasure into 
the vallies. 


* And is it possible, said I, that a being 
so formed as | am, was created to live in 
idleness, while the birds, who have no 
hands, and nothing but their little bills to 
help them, work with cheerfulness, and 
without being told to doso? Has, then, 
the great Creator of man, and all living 
creatures, given me all these limbs for 
no purpose? It cannot be ; | wil try to 
go to work. I did so, and went away from 
the village to a spot of good land, built a 
cabin, enclosed ground, planted corn, and 
raised cattle. Ever since that time | 
have enjoyed a good appetite and sound 
sleep; while the others spend their 
nights in dancing, and are suffering with 
hunger, I live in plenty : I keep horses, 
cows, hogs, and fowls; 1 am happy. 
}See! my friend; the birds and fishes 

have brought me to reflection, and taught 
me to work !” 











Some years ago, a person requested 
permission of the bishop of Salisbury to 
fly trom the top of the spire of that ca- 
thedral. The good bishop, with an anx- 
ious concern for the man’s spiritual as 
well as temporal safety, told him, he was 
very welcome to fly to the church, but he 








‘i would encourage no man to fly from tt. 
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POETRY. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO A FRIEND. 


Yes, I must go, ’tis fate’s decree 
That I from those I love must sever ; 
Wet can I ever cease to be 
Thine own dear friend ? Oh, never, never! 


Thy kindness soothes. thy converse charms, 
They bind my heart to thine forever ; 

Then can I, midst surrounding harms, 
Forget that kindness ? Never, never ! 


I’ve seen each treasur’d joy depart, 
Each link of fond affection sever ; 
But that which binds thee to my heart, 
And can it break? Oh never, never! 
HARRIET. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MRS. S——E, 


On her telling the Author she should shortly quit 
England for India. 


Oh! fairest, if thy heart retains 

One light, one lingering trace of me, 
Remember him in India’s plains, 

In England’s vales who worships thee ! 


The heart nor time nor distance heeds, 

The soul can burst the bounds of each ; 
On cherish’d thought it fondly feeds, 

And soars—without the wings of speech. 


But not, not yet, those orient climes, 
Shall snatch the star from Britain’s skies ; 
The charms that prompt my careless rhymes, 
For months may still enchant my eyes ! 


Then roll, ye hours ! in slowest flight, 

Too soon will ye have reach’d your goal ; 
Time seldom sends me hours so bright, 

Or bows me to such sweet control ! 
May, 1814. G. F. B. 
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THE BLIND MOTHER. 


I saw a Mother! in her arms 
Her infant child was sleeping ; 
The mother, while the infant slept, 
Her guardian watch was keeping. 


Around its little tender form 

Her snow-white arm was flung ; 
And o’er its little infant head 

Her bending tresses hung. 


* Sleep sweetly on, my darling babe, 
My own, my only child ;” 

And as she spoke the infant woke, 
And on its mother smil'd. 


But, oh! no fondly answering smile 
The mother’s visage graced, 

For she was blind, and could not see 
The infaut she embraced. 





But now he lisp’d his mother’s name, 
And now the mother press’d 

Her darling, much-lov'd baby boy, 
Unto her widow’d breast. 


But sudden anguish seized her mind, 
Her voice was sweetly wild ; 

“ My God,” she cried, “ but grant me sight, 
One hour! to see my child ! 


*‘ To look upon its cherub face, 
And see its father’s there ; 

But pardon, if the wish be wrong, 
A widow’d mother’s prayer !” 


And as she spoke, her anguish grew 
More louder and more wild ; 
And closer to her aching breast 
She clasp’d her orphan child. 


Providence, June 8th, 1819. 


E. R.Y. 
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SPEECH 


Of the King of Riteholan, (now Hampton,) to 
Captain John Smith and his companions, on their 
arrival there. 


«‘ Brothers, these hills and boundless wood, 
Had long unseen by white men stood ; 
Our father, lord of earth and heaven, 

To us the heritage had given ; 

And daily from the clear blue sky, 

Looked down with fond parental eye, 

As in his glorious course he prest, 

Well pleas’d to see his children blest. 


« But, brothers, white man’s huge canoe, 
Across the world of waters flew ; 

We met the pale man peacefully, 
Welcom’d him to our dwellings free. 

We gave him water, gave him food, 

Our warriors led him through the wood ; 
We bade him choose his wigwam near, 


And live with us as brother dear. 
oe 


« The pale man’s steel hath tasted blood, 
And where our warriors’ city* stood, 
Are desolation now and wo ; 

Shall we revenge it, brothers ? No. 
Your friends are far, my warriors stand 
Without, bow ready in the hand ; 

But never may the red man’s eye 

Look calmly on such perfidy. 


« Brother$, your hands ; come hunt the deer, 
Come, life sustaining food is near ; 

Our warrior men shall point the spring 

Pure in the greenwood issuing. . 
For wives, behold our maiden train ; 

For homes, choose all this boundless plain ; 
Shall red men draw on you the bow 

When I forbid them ? Brothers, no. 


*¢ But, brothers, if the red men feel 
Again the weight of murderous steel, 
Such deed of foul ingratitude 

Can only be wash'd out by blood ; 
Not one of all your warrior train 
Shall live to see the light again.” 





* Scroton, burnt by the preceding colony. 








They gave their hands in token fair, 
And ratified the covenant there ; 
Then in deep files of warriors dark, 
Threaded the woodlands to their bark ; 
Soon as returned the captain's boat, 
The merry drum gave welcome note ; 
Thundered the loud artillery, 

The smoke ascended to the sky ; 

The savage thousands lined the shore, 
And ey’d the dark ship bounding o'er 
The dimpled bay,* so lovelily 

She lessen’d on the gazing eye, 

With wings outspread ; her even way 
She kept, till lost in distance gray. 


Well might the credulous multitude, 
Who in their native forests stood, 
Deem her a thing of life that spoke, 
As round the eddying smoke-wreaths broke ; 
Might well those palefaced strangers deem, 
As angels sprung from parent beam, 
With polished mien and arms of fire, 
Sent to them from that mighty sire. 
M. 
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SONG. 
SIN’ WILLIE’S FAR AWA’. 
(Air—Molly Ashton.) 


Adown yon sloping banks sae green; 
The banks o’ bonnie Ayr, 

Amang their flow’rs I lie at e’en, 
An’ dream o’ luve sae fair. 

Aboon my head the mavis sang, 
Anither frae the shaw ; 

But I could na bide the cannie bird, 
Sin’ Willie’s far awa’. 


I pluck’d a daisy frie its stem— 
It luk'd sae sweet an’ fair ! 

“ Wee flow’ret o’ the morning's gem, 
My bosom thou shalt share :” 

But, quick my thoughts return’d ance mair 
To him, that’s gane afar ; 

An’ I could na bide the modest flow’r, 
Sin’ Willie’s far awa’. 


Thou wimplin stream, gay, bonnie Ayr ! 
Right weel I lo’e thy sight, 

But, ah ! thou leuk’st na half sae fair— 
Thou leuk’st na half sae bright ! 

Thy blooming braes seem na sae green— 
Thy flow’rs are faded a’, . 

Sin’ my true luve has gane to sea, 
Sin’ Willie’s far awa’. 

HENRY. 
=== 


TEARS AND SMILES. 


Some say that a woman is lovelier far, 
When a tear dims her love-beaming eye ; 
But no—let me see her beam forth like a star, 
Render’d bright by the smile that is nigh. 


And yet, I confess, that their tears have a pow’r, 
To mould us however they choose ; 

For, ah! who could see the poor rose ina show’, 
And the shelter of pity refuse ! 


* Hampton Roads. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Traveller, and some other communications, 

have been received, and are under consideration. 

Want of rvom compels us to postpone the fa- 
vour of S. of New-Jersey, until our next. 

$* W's “numbers badly wrote in rhyme,” 
would neither edify nor amuse our fair readers. 

A Subscriber's favour shall not be forgotten. 

We hope to hear again from our Providence 


correspondent. 


TO READERS. 


We have been disappointed in procuring the 
« New-York Fashions for June,” as promised in 
our last. We should feel under great and lasting 
obligations to any lady who will furnish us with a 
description of the most fashionable female dresses 
worn in this polite city. nm 

The sixth chapter of Magnanimity, is onilted 
this week for want of room, and so are a variety 
of articles prepared for this number. 

We are promised a Review of the Vampyre for 
our next, and also a description of the Isle of 
Wight. 


LITERARY. 

King’s Anecdotes.—A new work, entitled, ‘‘ Po- 
litical and Literary Anecdotes of his own times, 
by Dr. William King,” is advertised for sale by 
the Booksellers of this city.. 

A Year and « Day.—A new Novel bearing this 
title has just been published in this city. 

Hermit in America.—A work has recently been 
published, entitled, “ The Hermit in America, or 
a Visit to Philadelphia,” containing some account 
of the human Leeches, Beaux, Coguettes, 
Dandies, Cotillion P Supper Parties, Tea 
Parties, &e. &c. of that famous city, and the 
Poets and Painters of America; illustrated with 
four engravings, and edited by Peter Atall, Esq. 

Parental Duties—A small work has been re- 
cently published, entitled, “ Reciprocal Duties of 
Parents.and Children,” by Mrs. Taylor, author of 
Maternal Svlicitude, Practical Hints, &c. &c. 

Hare's Galvaniem—The work here alluded to, 
and which is for sale by the Booksellers of our 
city, is entitled, “ A New Theory of Galvanism,” 
supported by some experiments and observations 
made by means of the Calorimoter, a new gal- 
vanic instrument ; also,a new mode of decom- 
posing Potash, extemporaneously read before the 
academy of natural sciences in Philadelphia, by 
Robert Hare, M. D. professor of chemistry in the 
medical department of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, &c. &c. 

_ French Spelling Book.—Those of our young 
readers who wish to acquire the French language, 
may be pleased to learn, that a work is now offer- 







made » 
A system by which a child of only four ie 
ever so indifferent , and nhac- 





Spanish America —This interesting section of 
the Globe ought to be better known than it has 
hitherto been ; we, therefore, reeommend to our 
readers a new work, for sale by our Booksellers, 
entitled, “ Spanish America, or a Descriptive, 
Historical, and Geographical Account of the Do- 
minions of Spain in the Western Hemisphere, 
continental and insular.” Illustrated by a Map 
of North and South America and the West India 
Islands, and an engraving representing the com- 
parative altitades of the Mountains in those re- 
gions. By R. H. Bonnycastle, Captain in the 
corps of Royal Engineers. 


Montgomery's New Poem.—Messrs. Kirk and 
Mercein have now in press, “Greenland,” a 
Poem, by James Montgomery, with other Poems, 
in the same volume, viz. Hope, a Mother's Love, 
the Time Piece, Stanzas to the Memory of the 
Rev. T. Spencer, Irdel in captivity, Human Life, 
the Christian Irdel, the Visible Creation, the Cru- 
cifixion, Christ's Passion, Christ's Triumph, Saints 
in Heaven, the Bible, the Christian Soldier, on 
the Royal infant, a Midnight Thought, a Night in 
a Stage Coach, the Reign of Spring, the Reign of 
Summer, Incognita, the Little Cloud, and to Bri- 
tain. 


PARKER'S BENEFIT. 


Mr. and Mrs. Parker have advertised to take a 
Benefit this evening at the Theatre. The selec- 
tions they have made to entertain their friends, 
are judicious, and peculiarly attractive. The 
tragedy of Jane Shore is calculated to display 
great playing, and calls forth the first talents of 
our Corps Dramatique. La Peyrouse isan excel- 
lent pantomime, and never fails of attracting a 
good house. We are, therefore, justified in an- 
ticipating, that Mr. and Mrs. Parker will have a 
real Benefit, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
season andthe heat of the weather. 

“ Jack the Piper,” is a New Ballet, founded on 
the old English Ballad of the same name, and 
from what we have heard of it, will cause the 
lovers of fun to crack their sides with laughter. 

A variety of Songs and Fancy Dances are to be 
introduced, and every arrangement made to give 
pleasure and satisfaction to the public. 


Richmond Theatre-—A new Theatre was open- 
ed in Richmond, Vir. on the 28th ult. The city 
authorities would not permit the company to per- 
form by candle and lamp light, through fear of 
fire, and the performance was, therefore, adver- 
tised to commence at 3 o'clock in the afternoon. 


Pleasure Excursions —The Ferry at Williams- 
burgh is now on the most perfect footing of ac- 
commodation ; and those who ride on Long- 
Island for pleasure and health, will find in that 
vicinity much to delight the eye ; fine prospects 
of land and water, good roads, and handsome 
cultivated farms. Long-Island is now covered 
with verdure, and the breeze is loaded with the 
odour of the fields. 





Saratoga Springs —A new and splendid board- 
ing house, called, “ The Pavilion,” has been 
opened at Saratoga Springs, by Mr. Nathan Lew- 
is, who formerly kept the house at the same place 
now occupied by Messrs. Andrews and Putpam. 
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MARRIED, 


On Thursday evening, the 10th inst. by the 
Rev. Mr. Mervin, Mr. James K. Sylvester, to Mis. 
Sarah Parker, both of this city. 

At Ithaca, (N. ¥.) by A. S. Johnson, Esq. Mr 
Augustin P. Searing, of the firm of Mack & Sea. 
ring, (formerly printers of this city,) to Miss 
Delia Butler, daughter of Comfort Butler, Esq. 


That love’s a flame which warms the breast, 
Two gentle hearts endearing, 

The lovely Delia can attest, 
For she has got a Searing. 


Augustin, too, must feel the glow, 
Though language may be dumb fort, 
Fortis a Butler's task, we know, 
To furnish drops of Comfort. 


At Cutchogue, (N. Y.) on Wednesday evening, 
the 9th inst. by the Rev. Lathrop Thompson, Mr. 
Conkling Cleveland, of Southold, to Miss Sally 
Hubbard, of Mattituck, eldest daughter of Na- 
thaniel Hubbard, Esq. 

In Franklin county, Tennessee, Gen. Calvin 
Jones, of Raleigh, to Mrs. Temperance Jones, 
widow of Dr. Jones, and daughter of Maj. Wil- 
liam Williams, of Franklin. 

In Virginia, on the 13th ult. by the Rev. Tho- 
mas M. Henley, of Essex, the Rev. Hipkins Pit- 
man, of Caroline, aged 74 years, to Mrs. Phebe 
Adams, of King and Queen, aged 72 years. The 
mother of this lady is yet living, and enjoying 
most excellent health, none of her faculties having 
failed. She was united in the solemn ties of 
wedlock to Mr. James Bates, of King and Queen 
county, about the year 1725—and she has now 
about 80 living descendants. 
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DIED, 

On the 11th inst. after a short but painful ill- 
ness, Mrs. Elizabeth Lamb, a native of Boston, 
aged 72 years. : 

On the 11th inst. Isaiah Shaw, late of Halifax, 
N.S. and fourteen years a member of the house 
of assembly in that province, for the township of 
Granville, aged 56 years. 

On the 11th imst. Mr. John Journeay, aged 40 
years, a respectable inhabitant of this city. 

On Saturday last, Capt. James Sinclair, an old 
and respectable shipmaster. 

On Sunday last, Mrs. Sally M‘Kinzie, wife of 
Kenneth M‘Kinzie, aged 24 years. 

On Tuesday evening, after a lingering illness, 
Mr. John Gedney. 

At Auburn, (N. Y.) Miss Mary Becker, aged 16 
years. 

At Union Springs, (N. ¥.) Mr. Alpheus Lyon, @ 
respectable mechanic, aged 25 years. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Barnard Buchanan, of 
Glassgow, Scotland, on his way home from Ja- 
maica, where he had been for the recovery of his 
health ; Mrs. Jane Allison Latta, wife of Mr. 
Robert Latta, merchant, of Yorkville, South- 
Carolina; and Mrs. Esther Izard, relict of Ralph 
S. Izard, Esq. 

At St. Jago de Cuba, on the 11th ult. Mr. Tho- 
mas C. Murray, second son of John B. Murray, 
Esq. of this city, in the 23d year of his age. 
—— 

C. S. VAN WINKLE, PRINTER, 
No. 101 Greenwich-street. 


